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Money, the Lift Nluad of' the Nation, 
Corrupts and ſtagnates inthe Veins, 
Unleſs a proper Circulation DEMS: 
Its Motion and its Heat maintains. By 
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TOWN of BEL FAST. 


S1 Rz | 93:1 
8 ſoon as I was aſſured, that three Merchants 
A here, reſolved ro commence Bankers, I 
thought the matter deſerved ſerious atren- 
tion from me, and every other free Tra- 
der, who might come to feel the conſequences of 
ſuch a defign, I therefore ſer my ſelf to examine the 
tendencies of this ſcheme, with all the diligence and 
care my hurry of buſineſs would admit of. Re- 
ſolved to place the ſubject in every point of view l 
could think of, and conſider the ſeveral intereſts, 
which might be thereby affected, | began my en- 
quiry. I have a great regard for the Gentlemen who 
are concerned in this Bank-Scheme, which I tound 
was a biaſs cn my mind, inclining me to with earneſt- 
ys that their undertaking would be found, upon ex- 
| | A 2 amination, 
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amination, conducive to their own profit, and at 
the ſame time of public uſe. But I had not pro- 
ceeded far (ſuch is the force of Truth, and the pre- 
valence of that deſire, which every honeſ man ought 
to have for the weltgre of his country) Fill I beg 
to perceive, and in the end was thoreughly 
vinced, that the eftabliſhment of a Bank in Belfaſt, in in 
the manner propoſed, will be contrary to the publik in- 
tereſt, deſtructive of a. Free-Tragde, — what muſt in 
the Iſſue diſcourage our manafactures and induſtry, the 
true ſource of national wealth and Plenty. 


Tux reaſons that induced me to think fo, I ſhall 
now lay before you in as plain a manner as I can. 
Were my arguments diſplay d with the advantages of 
art, they would doubtleſs appear more engaging, and 
of greater force; bur that I leave to the people of 
ability and leiſure: My ſole aim is to diſcover truth; 5 
and convey my ſentiments concerning it, with 
a degree. of clearneſs, as will make my meanin fe 


derſtood. Noi has truth. in, my opinion, ang'nedd 
of additional ornaments to re = W amiable, her 
own native charms are af themſelves, ſufficient to en» 
gage the Adencſeg and love of every haneſt mind. 


us firſt thing I — mention, as a _— 2» 
gainſt countenancing this Bank, is, that it would 
give us Paper inſtead of Money; which, muſt be hurt- 
ful to commerce, and weaken the hands of the tra- 
ders, by leſſening the quantity of our circulating Caſo, 
You are no ſtranger to the ſtare of our American 
colonies, and what loud complaints have been made 


by the Merchants there, * Paper- Money ; as an 
unlupportable 
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e grievance, in the way of trade. But 
if theie gentlemens notes are to circulate here inftead 
of the Money for which they are given, and to paſs 


from hand to hand, as our real Caſs doth; we will 


be, by many degrees, more anhappy than our friends 
in America; becauſe they never enjoyed that plenty 
of Caſb; and that ſufficency for all the purpoſes of 
trade, that we have done. And to be deprived of 
bleſſings that we were once happily and long poſſeſſed 
of, will render our caſe the more miſerable. 


Inc take notice, that our current money, hath 
always @ real intrinſick value; and might ſet that in 
oppoſition to this imaginary kind of riches the Bank 
is for introducing. But concerning this, I may per- 
haps give you m 5 ſome other time. I ſhall 
now ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that theſe gentlemen's 
notes are accepted by every body; and that their cur- 
rency meets with no interrupt ion. Pray then what 
will be the iſſue? Can it be doubted, that they, in a 
little time, would draw in the bulk of all that money, 
which now circulates in the country ? No, certainly this 


is not to be doubted. For it mult be a principle 


view in erecting their Ban, that their notes, which 
tbey can iſſue at pleaſure, and without expence, ſhould 
pals inſtead of money in the country; and they, in 
the mean time, have their value in money, % employ 
to tbe beſt advantage, 


Now, at this rate, not only merchants, who ſre- 
quently want ſmall pieces of gold and filver, and trad- 
ers Who go to fairs and markets, whole buſineſs cau- 
not be carried on without ſuch ſortments of ſmall 
money, 
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money, but even perſons who want to buy their ne- 


ceſſaries, muſt be diſtreſſed, The money which be- 
fore circulated, and was the life of trade, will now 
be amaſſcd by the Bank, and whoever wants it, muſt 
attend thoſe, and lie at the mercy of the Bankers, 
whether they will accommodate him or not. And how 
ſuch a ſtare of dependence is conſiſtant with a free 
and (ſucceſsful trade, let every one judge. 


SHoULD a dealer, who lives, ſuppoſe, thirty or 
forty miles from Belfaſt, have got any number of 
theſe Bank-Notes in his pocket, and find them utter- 
ly inconvenient for carrying on his buſineſs, are not his 
hands tied up till he converts them into ſome'conveni- 
ent, ſpecies ? In this caſe what muſt he do? Is not his 
laſt reſort to apply to the Bank? And when he ar- 
rives at Belfaſt, will he not be forced to wait the Bank- 
hours before he is admitted? And after his admiſſion, 
will he not be obliged to receive whatever ſpecies the 
Bank-managers think fit to give him, however trouble- 
ſome and vexatious the fort of money he gets may be 
to him? If he expects to be accommodated, in the 
convenient way, his expectation muſt be founded 
either on friendſhip, or agreement, If on friendſhip, 
thar is eſpecially ro be acquired thro* acquaintance 
in the dealing way; of which I may take ſome no- 
tice hereafter. It on agreement, whatever he gives 
the Bank in this way, muſt certainly fo far leſſen his 
ſtock. Nor is this the only 1% be ſuſtains, there is 
the expence of his journey, the loſs of his time, and 
perhaps leveral forts of diſadvantages ariſing from 
the flagnation of bis buſineſs, to be alſo deducted, 


And what is yet a diſpiriting reflexion, he knoweth | 
not, 
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not, but when he returns next, his caſe may be worſe. 
For the terms of his being conveniently accommodat- 
ed, are intirely in the Bax KERS power; and they may 
continue or alter them as they pleaſe, 


Ap the ſame reaſoning will be held, with regard 


to every man who is obliged to apply to the Bank, 
for converting his notes into caſh, He muſt feel 
the vexation and lo, ariſing from thence, in propor=- 
tion to his intereſt, ſituation, and circumſtances. 
Merchants indeed who live in the town, or very near it, 
who have very large ſums of money to pay, or have 
interef# enough with the Bazk, to be ſpeedily accom- 
modated, will, in this reſpect, ſuffer leſs, than they 
who come from afar : But in another reſpect, they 
will /affer moſt grievouſy, as I ſhall ſhew in its place. 


In the mean time, let us conſider another gene- 
ral vexat ion and Joſs, which the country may ſuſtain, 
by the eſtabliſhment of this Bank. Ir is well known, 
that 70 traſſict in money, I mean to gather in and car- 
ry off that particular ſpecies of coin, which will beſt 
anſwer their own views, and bring into the king- 
dom another ſpecies in its ſtead, hath been a practice 
among the Bankers, which hath often occaſioned a 
confuſion, and ſometimes a flagnation in buſineſs, to 
the general detriment of trade. Znftlances hereot are 
too freſh, in every ones memory, to need any parti- 
cular mention. And what hath been often done al- 
ready, may certainly be done again, by people in the 
ſame way, Nor is it probable, that a Bank, of any 
ſtanding, will omit ſo conſiderable a branch of gain. 
When people enter upon any kind of * to 

tter 
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better their Fortunes; it is not, I believe, with a de- 
ſign to negle& any uſual profits that may be had 


from it, 


Another boſs which the country muſt ſuſtain, will 
proceed from the defirufiion and loſs of Bank- Notes. 
Nor is it to be imagined, that ſeveral accidents of 
this ſort will not happen. To convince us of the 
truth of this, let us only call to mind matters of fact, 
and reflect on the loſſes of this nature, that were ſuf 
rained, when, in ſeveral towns and villages of the 
North, ſinall promiſary Notes were iſſued, to remedy 

the ſcarcity of change. How many of theſe were 
deſtroyed by the wearing, or loſt by accident, which 
was ſo much real lof5 to the proprietor, and ſo much 
clear gain to the Petty Banter? Now if we may be 
allowed to compare ſmall things with great, and [ 
can ſee no reaſon to forbid ſuch a comparifon, where 
the things themſelves are of the fame kind, and on- 
ly differ in degree of value; what loſſes of this fort, 
will it be reaſonable to imagine the country will ſuſ- 
rain, ſhould little elſe but promiſary Notes be ſtirring 
among us * 


In -the caſe mentioned, the value of the Notes 
was ſmall, the circle of credit narrow: Bur in cafe of 
eftabliſhing a Mint, as it were of promiſary Notes in 
BeLrasrT, the value of the Notes will be high, and 
the circle of credit wide; elſe the purpoſes of ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment will not be anſwered : Will it not 
then be reaſonable to conclude, that the accidental 
loſſes of theſe Notes, will bear ſome proportion to 


their higher value, and the large ſcope of country, 
where 
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where they are accepted inſtead of caſh ? It is true, 
thoſe les will more immediately, and feelingly affect 
individual perſons: but who can tell, whether it may 
not be his own caſe ? And were one quite ſecure in 
this reſpect, and even aſſured, that he himſelf ſhould 
never ſuſtain any 4% of this nature; yet that man 
muſt have very improper notions of publick good, who 
ſees nor, that the loſs and diſcouragement of the in- 
duſtrious, in a variety of inſtances, is a general loſs 
and diſadvantage to the nation; and little humanity, 
if he endeayours nr 10 prevent it as far as he can. 


PxRuars it will be ſaid, that a proper degree of 
diligence and care might prevent all /uch loſſes. 
This I ſhall not at preſent enquire into, becauſe it 
is not to the purpoſe. The matter to be conſidered 
is, not whether a proper degree of care might not 
prevent the loſing, of either notes, or money? But 
which of theſe too is moſt liable to deſtruction and loſs ? 
This queſtion hath little difficulty in it. For every 
one muſt ſee at once, that paper is not ſuited to come 
through the ſame inſtances of hazard, with that 
ſafety, that money can do. The one is liable 70 be 
deftroyed by wetting, wearing, tearing, burning, Cc. 
the other's proof againſt all accidents of this ſort. 


And if from the nature of the things themſelves, ard 


the matter of fact referred to, in the inſtance of ſmal- 
ler caſh-notes, any one is not ſufficiently convinced, ot 
the difference there really is, between preſerving 
notes, and money; let him, for his farther conviction, 
conſult the advertiſements, we have in our public k 
News- Papers, concerning the frequent % of Bank- 
Notes, in, and about the city of Dublin, If the re- 


giſtry 
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giſtry of them in pocket- books, or any other me- 
thod, can effectually ſecure the proprietor, when ſuch 
a loſs happens, why is there ſometimes two, ſome- 
times three, ſometimes four, and ſometimes five 
guineas propoſed for the recovery of them, without 
queſtions being asked? And ſince grievances of this 
kind frequently happen in the ſouthren parts of this 
kingdom, what preſumption can there be, that the like 
will not alſo happen, in the North, whenever a Bank, 
the ſource of ſuch loſs, is once eſtabliſhed among us? 


THERE 1s another kind of 1%, which perhaps is 
little thought of, and for that reaſon will be the more 
perplexing o merchants in the country, and other 
rraders, who have bills or bonds to diſcharge. What 
I mean is, that the notes iſſued by the Bank-will not be 
legal tenders of money, the offering of them in pay- 
ment, will according to law avail nothing, the mat- 
ter may come to be attended with diſpute, vexation, 
and trouble, to the perſons who received ſuch Notes 
and had their dependance on them ; and ſometimes 
may become tbe ruin of their credit, by occaſioning 
their bills to be proteſied, or executions taken out a- 
gainſt them, on their bonds. In this caſe the debtor 
lies at the mercy of the creditor, though he has 
Bank - Notes, in his pocket, vaſtly ſurpaſſing the debt. 
And ſhould the creditor through grudge, envy, re- 
venge, or any ill natured diſpoſition, be tempted to 
uſe his power, the debtor's credit, and reputation 
of ſufficency in trade muſt thereby ſuffer z ſo incon- 
venient and dangerous is it to receive a ſort of mo- 
ney, if it can be called ſo, that hath 0 ſanction from 
the government to make it current, 
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Tux ſame ſort of vexation and loſi may come to be 
ſenſibly felt, in a variety of inſtances by tennants, 
who have their rents to pay, For though the re- 
ceivers thereof may, at firſt, accept of ſuch Bank- 
Notes, in payment; yet many reaſons may induce 
them to alter their reſolution, and inſiſt on current- 
money. And how great the diſtreſs of tennants mult 
be, at ſuch a juncture, let any man of common 
underſtanding judge. They depended on their Bank- 
Notes, for the payment of their rents. Bur theſe 
are of no avail. By receiving of them, they are deſti- 
ture of caſh, Mult not their goods then be diſt rain- 
ed? And for want of ſuch diſtreſs, ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the rent and arrears due, will they not there- 
fore greatly (ſuffer ? This is a matter, which ought 
to be ſerionſiy conſidered, by every honeſt farmer; he 
cannot, on the ſuppoſition of receiving theſe Bank- 
Notes inſtead of caſh, be fate, unleſs the landlord him- 
ſelf will come under legal obligations, to receive theſe 
notes, in payment of rent during the continuance of 
his leaſe. Neither the receiver's promiſe, nor bond can 
be a proper ſecurity to hitn, in this caſe : becauſe the 
agent or receiver may be removed, before his leaſe ex- 
pires. Nor is it likely, that the receivers of rents 
would be willing to give bonds, for the purpoſes 
mentioned. For that they, and the collectors of the 
publick revenues; whatever they may do in the begin- 
ning, will afterwards refuſe to accept of theſe Bant- 
Notes, inſtead of Caſh, is far from being improbable, 
becauſe their continuing to receive them, mult be 
apainſt their own iniereſt. 
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| Warn large ſums of money are received by them 
at the reſpective times of payment, they are thence 
enabled ro make conſiderable advantage, by exchange 
and diſcount. But when they receive Bank- Notes in- 


ſtead of Caſh, this advantage cannot, certainly, be as 


great, For ſuppoſe the perſon, who wanted a bill 


exchanged, would be willing to take Ban- Notes, it 


muſt be on the footing of having allowance made to 
him, for the trouble and expence, that will afterward 
attend their being converted into Caſp z or if to fave 
this allowance, the collectors or receivers apply to 


the Bank themſelves for the Money, is there not here 


dependance, trouble, expence, and caſuality, which might 
have been all avoided, by receiving the money at ſirſt, in their 
own offices ? So that whether they intend to exchange 
the notes themſelves, or have them. firſt converted 
into caſh, they muſt.in either caſe ſuffer, and ſuffer 
too on the ſuppoſition, of having their buſineſs, in 
exchange and diſcount, carried on. 


Bur what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that it will 


be carried on? for what diligence would be ſuffici- 


ent, to have the valus of the notes, they received, 


ready at all times, in Caſh, to anſwer the applica- 
tions, that might be made? And a few diſappoint- 
ments would naturally diſcourage people from future 
applications. Trading men eſpecially, whoſe time is 
precious, would incline to diſpatch their buſineſs, in 
the moſt ſpeedy way, by a direct application to the 
Bank. And the ſame diſcouragement would follow: 
rhe ſcheme of exchanging the notes themſelves. 
For what trader would be willing to loſe time, by 

rwo 
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two ſeveral applications, fr/# to an office for Notes, 
and'afterwards-to the Bank for Caſb, when the bu- 
ſineſs could be tranſaed at once, by an immediate 
application to the Bank ? Thus would the reſpective 
offices of colletors, and receivers, not only ſuffer a de- 
munition of this perquiſite, whatever ſcheme they 
purſued ; but be forced to undergo, in either caſe, 
the diſcouragement and failute of t he buſineſs, And 
this too will be the fate of all thoſe, who formerly 
dealt in excbange or diſcount, The profits ariſing from 
thence will be engroſſed by the Bank. And the 
managers thereof will have it-in- their power, to deal 
with people, as they think- fit. 


AnD when once mmters are brought to this paſs, 
it will be eaſie to ſee, how another /e of men mult 
thence ſuffer z I mean the Linen Drapers, to whoſe 
induſtry, expencey and care the improvement and en- 
couragement of that manufacture, is ſo much owing. 
It is well enough known, that the greater part of 
our linen cloth is ſold in England, for which the Lin- 
en Drapers draw bills in Engliſh Money, which they 
exchange pretty near the value. And in which their 
profit principally conſiſts. Now if all other perfot:s 
in the exchange are diſcouraged and ceaſe o act in 
that way, and the Bankers have this buſinels in- 
tirely in their power, they may treat the Drapeis as 
they pleaſe, and give them only what cxchange they 
think fit, to the loſs of men who deſerve well of 
their country, and the diſcouragement of the Linen 
Manufacture. For when che uſual profit of exchange 
is reduced low to the Draper; he cannot afford to 


give the uſual prices in the own marker, cven 
though 
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though the price of our white cloths continue the 
ſame in London. But what probability is there that 


our cloths ſhall retain, either for fabrick or colour, 


their credit in a foreign market, when every perſon em- 
ployed in contributing to this is diſcouraged at home, 
and hindred from aſpiring after perfection in his reſ- 
pective employment? did the Bank, indeed, propoſe 
any other article of induſtry of equal profit to the 
country with that of the Linen trade we might then 
deliberate, and think of the choice we were to make. 
But till this is done, let not the BaxnKkeRs in the proſe- 


cution of their own private views hurt or ruin the trade 


of their country. Let them not deprive us of the Linen 
buſineſs, and the benefit we reap from thence, till they put 
ſomething of equal value in its place. 


Hee fir, beſide what might be added, is a variety 
of loſſes ; ſome of them general, ſome more particular, 
ſome probable, others certain and unavoidable, which 
the country will be liable to on the ſuppoſition of having 
this BaxK effabliſbed in BELFAST ; let us now, if you 
pleaſe, fee on the other hand what probability there 
is of either publick or private advantage from ſuch e- 
ſtabliſnment. Ir is fair that the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of any undertaking ſhould be tet in oppo- 
fition, and ballanced with each other, that thence the 
fide that outweighs may be diſcerned and equitable 
judgment made, 


As for my pait, after placing the ſubje& in every 


point of view I could think of, I cannot perceive 


any probability of publick advantage from this Bank- 
Scheme, It ſeems, indeed, well enough calculated to 
enrich 


1 


enrich the gentlemen concerned in it; but what they 


gain the country loſes: And to conſent to our own 
10% in order to enrich other men, is, I think, a com- 
pliment too extravagant, and what zone have @ right 
to expect from us. 


IND EED if we wanted money, and the Bank would 
bring in more of it among us, if it would encreaſe 
out trade, or encourage our manufattures, theſe would 
be deſirable things, and che promoting ot them deſerve 
not our approbation alone, but our chearful concur- 
rence. But it is clear to me, that the eſtabliſhing of 
a Bank among us would produce very contrary et- 
feats. It would be ſo far from bringing more money, 
that it would greatly en the quantity of our circu- 
lating caſh, and give us only promiſſary notes in its 
ſtead. So far would ir be from promoting trade, 
that ir would reader trading people liable to a vari- 
ety of diſcouragements by making them dependant on 
the Bank for Caſh, by multiplying their expences, and 
leſſening their profit, And when traders in general 
are diſcouraged, muſt not they who have any fort of 
goods for the market feel the diſcouragement in 
their turn. 


No, the money that circulated before will ſtill be in 
the country, and they who have the bulk of it in 
their bands, namely the Bankers, will themiclves buy 
up the goods that are to be ſold, and thus luffer ſome 
part of the money to circulate a freſh. But to whole 
advantage will this be? certainly not to the advan- 


tage of the country, unleſs it is ſaid, that a h⁰οpο 


will be conduciye to ſuch advantage, which I am per- 
| ſuaded 
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ſuaded no man of experience and underſtanding will 


affirm. 


Ar preſent our caſh circulates freely, and every 
one enjoys the benefit of his induſtry. And where is 
there any juſt foundation for complaining of the want 
of money for carrying on any branch of trade, or even 


extending it where opportunity offers? Have our 


manufactures been diſcouraged, or lain neglected on 
that account? No, the contrary i evident. If any 
branch of our trade ſhould decline, there muſt, I 
think, be ſome other cauſes aſſigned for it than the 
want of money. For was the intereſt of money ever 
lower in this Kingdom? Was there ever a greater 
plenty of it in the country? are not ſame of our mer- 
chants lenders of money? which they certainly would 
not do could they employ it to better advantage in 
trade, And even ſuppoſe there was a failure of mo- 
ney in the land, and that for this reaſon trade begun 
to ſicken and languiſh, Lam not of apinion that this 
ſort of imaginary money would be an effectual remedy 
for the diſcaſe. In ſhort fir, whatever diſcourages 
a free general trade, as the Bank | think would cer- 
tainly do, mult in proportion diſcourage national in- 
duſiry, and deprive us of the benefits ariſing from it. 


War hath been ſaid tends I hope to ſhew, that 
a Ban would not be of uſe to us, but contrary to the 


general imtereft of the country. Let us now inquire 


whether the gentlemen embarked in the Bank-Stheme 
ought to be encouraged or oppoſed 3 were I convinced 
that their undertaking was any way conſiſtent with 
the publick good, I own would incline to be — 

the 
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ill the firſt in countenancing and promoting it: Put 
| when it appears defiruf3ive of publick welfare, | think 
the love of one's country ought to pievail over private 
ry regard, Till therefore I fce reaſon for altering my 
* mind, I cannot but be againſt their ſcheme. This ſen- 
int timent appears to me to be altogether juſt, and ſuch 
as calm reaſon and ſocial diſpoſitions muſt naturally 
ur ſuggeſt, and it will I am perſwaded do ſo to others, if 
on it be conſidered, that theſe gentlemen are all largely con- 
ny cerned in trade, one is the moſt conſiderable Exporter and 
[ Importer in the place, another is a Linen Draper, diſtin- 
he guiſbed by bis extenſive buſineſs z the third is principal 
ly concerned in a Sugar Company, and all of them joined 
in a WinNE CourAN x. | 


er 

7 

14 Now it has been held as a maxim that no merchants 
in ought to be Bankers, becauſe no ether merchant can 
* trade on the ſame footing with them. For as they 
un receive ladgements of money for which they pay no 
Nis intereſt, and have on the ſame terms all that money 
dy tor which their notes are paſſing in the country, they 
es can trade hereon, and afford to ſell the goods they 
* import 6 per cent lower than other merchants can, 
and at the ſame time be equal gainers with them; the 


it. conſequence whereof would naturally be, that other 
merchants muſt have their wares ly ing on hand, while 
At the Bankers enjoyed a brisk trade: For people 
ne would doubtleſs go where they could buy cheapeſt, 
re and thus would they ſoon engro/s the whole trade of the 
ne place, and force every other merchant to quit his bu- 
ed ſineſs and remove elſewhere. For none but an obſlinate 
th fool would perfiſ® where his ruin was viſible. 
ng 1 
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SnouLD other merchants endeavour to contend 
matters with them, by raking ſuch methods as re- 
courſe is had to, when a competition in trade hap- 
pens z and which in the preſent cafe, might be look - 
ed upon as the laſt firuggle for recovering the freedom 
and rights of traffick, they would doubtleſs come to 
pay dear for their unwarry attempt, for the Bankers 
could immediately lower their prices, and this would 
be to them attended with % lofs' than ir would be 
to others. To induce them hereto, there would be 
two powerful conſiderations, namely the humbling 
of ſuch arrogant traders, and the preſervation of an 
unrivalled trade : either of which ate frong motives, 
and joined together, could ſcarce fail to produce the 
eſſect we are ſpeaking of. e e 
Inis reaſoning has appeared fo juſt, that in o- 
ther places merchants are not ſuffered to become Bank- 
ers till they quit their merchandize and concerns in 
trade. And if this ſingular privilege of being both 
merchants and Bankers at once be allowed to three 
merchants in BELFAST, the towering ſuperiority in 
trade which it mult give them, is fo evident, that it 
will be unneceſſary to run through the ſeveral bran- 
ches of their preſent buſine/5 to make it clearer. Bur 
why'do I ſpeak of their preſent buſineſs, rhey will 
be able, in a little while, to engro/5 the whole trade of 
_ the, place ; to the ruin of the other merchants, who 
mul either remove, or become bewers of wood, ani 
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arawers of water under them. 


-. AND now where is the advantage that the other 
| merchants 
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merchants in Belfaſt will reap from the efabliſhment 
of this Bank ? Is not their ruin thereby rendered un- 
auoidable? If they act with the ſpirit of merchants, 
and on the footing of free trade, they will have 10 
buſineſs in BeæLrAs T, the Bax KE as will be MasrEns 
of every valuable branch of trade, their power indiſ- 
putatle, their didtates ſo many laws in the way of com- 
merce. 8 


Soup any through affection to the place of their 
nativity, or reſidence, or from any other mot ive be 
induced to continue in the town, muſt they not in 


the mean time be ſubject to the powers that be, ac- 


knowledge their dominion, and implore their protecti- 
on? And what will they gain from this ſubjection? 
Why they will be ſuffered perhaps to cultivate ſome 
under branch of buſineſs the Bankers think fit to 2 
fin, and which would not be worth their own pur- 
ſuit. In this ſituation they may get ſome ſort of main- 
tenance, and may have their hopes raiſed with the 
proſpect of being advantagiouſly furniſhed with the 
loan of money from the Bank; this may be thought a 
conſiderable advantage to them, and on which a 
great ſtreſs may be laid. Let us fee how it will bear 
examination; now this advantage one would think 
muſt chiefly confiſt in having the money lent with a 
greater degree of ſeeſj by the Bank than it could be 
gotten elſewhere, and more readily obtained on ſuch 
lecurity as the merchant has*o offer. 


Wuen a man in buſineſs wants to borrow money 
he would chooſe to do it as ſecretly as poſſible, leaſt 


his credit ſhould be hurt by having the matter ton 
* 3 much 


| 
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much divulged ; whether then can he borrow more 
ſecretly from one man, or trom a whole company of 
Bank merchants, who, together with their managers, 
clerks, &c. muſt all become intimate with his pinch 
and the ſituation of his affairs? And with reſpe& to 
ſecurities, it's not to be imagined that the Bankers will 
be leſs cautious herein than other people; the ſame 
ſecurity that another would rake, muſt alſo be given 
to them before the money can be obtained. Sometimes 
too, the ſecurity which would ſatisfie another may be 
_ unavailable at the Bank. For when a number of 

applications and propoſals of ſecurity come rogether, 
it is reaſonable to think the beſt will be preferred. 


Supros that a trader applies to the Bank for the 
loan of money, and that application is made at the 
ſame time by a gentleman who offers land ſecurity, and 
has occaſion for a large ſum, ſo that both cannot at 
the time be conveniently ſerved, which do you think is 
to have the preference? Will not the gentleman be ta- 
ken notice of on account of the ſecurity he offers, and 
the opportunity that is afforded of getting bold of his e- 
ſlate, whilſt the trader who had no ſuch ſecurity to 


propoſe is diſmiſſed with diſappointment, how preſſing 
ſo ever his occaſions for money may be ? * 


Os ſuppoſe the Bankers themſelyes to have 4 


gainful and important bargain in view, ſince theſe 


things are to be chiefly in their power, can it be thought 
that they will oblige even their dependants and favou- 
rites till their own views are accompliſhed ? No, 
this would be an unreaſonable expectation. And that 
Ccales ot this nature may ſometimes happen, is not 

improbable, 
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improbable. Where is then the mighty advantage of 
borrowing money from the Bank, when a man muſt 
do it with greater hazard of having his affairs made 
#nown, and not without ſome danger ot diſappoint= 
ment? And if to this be added the conſideration of 
what was hinted, that he is not left at liberty to 
chooſe for himſelf, but muſt rake up with that branch 
of buſineſs which is permitted by the Bank-merchants, 
T believe no one will think bis condition comfortable. 


In order then to form any general notions of the 
conſequences ariſing from the eſtabliſoment of this 
Bank to the other merchants in Belfaſt, it will be re- 
quiſite to divide them into two claſſes, the one wil- 
ling, the other unwilling ro ſubmit to the government 
and rule of the Bank, which is to be conſidered as 
the reigning power in trade Each of theſe diviſions 
will {ſuffer from the eſtabliſbment of this Bank, bur 
ſuffer in different ways. They who diſdain the 


thoughts of a ſneaking ſubmiſſion, and are too high met- 


tled to bear the curbs, or obey the directions ot a com- 
merical rider, muſt ſubmit to the inconveniency and 
loſs of being diſperſed over the face of the earth, and 
ſettled reſpectively as opportunity offers; and the more 
tractable ſpirits, who can tamely bend their necks 10 
the yoke, and prudently relolve to continue in their 
habitations till they ſee what time may bring forth, 


muſt in the mean while be /#bjef to, and labour un- 


derit he mortifying diſadvantages of a ſervile, cringing and 
mean dependance. 


Bur the country around will have the benefit of 


buying cheaper, it is therefore for their particular 
advaniage 
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calamity indeed muſt be very fingu/ar, that is attend» 
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advantage that this Bank ſhould be encouraged. ' The 


ed with no fort of advantage; but that none may be 
herein miſied, or induced to lay a greater weight on 
this ſeeming profit than it will bear, let it be conſt» 
dered, that it can only laſt while the Bankers are ſtriving 
for maſlery in trade, which cannot be long. Once 
they are abſolute maflers herein, it will be reaſonable 
ro think, they will then be inclined to reap the fruits 
of their power. In this caſe the country-man may 
come to Pay as dear, it not dearer than he did before, 


when he had a multitude of wware-bouſes, cellars, &c. 


to take his choice of; but will now be confined to 
the Bank-company's Stores, In the mean time he ſuſ- 
tains his ſhare of the Joſs the country in general is 
liable ro by the eſtabliſhment of the Bank : ſuch as 
the inconvenience and loſs attending Ban- Notes, the 
decreaſe of trade, diſcouragement of manufattures, 
&c. And to bring the matter yet more diſcernably 


and cloſely home ro him, whatever goods he has 


for exportation, ſuch as cheeſe, beef, butter, hides, tal- 
low, corn, &c. muſt be (old as the Bankers pleaſe, be- 
cauſe there will be none to out-bid them. When 
there is a number of merchants all wanting the ſame 
kind of goods, the owner has a fair probability of 
getting the utmoſt value. Bur when there is only one 
company to buy, a man muſt either take what they 
think fit to give, or carry his goods to ſome other port. 


Ler him now ballance the vexation, expence and 
loſſes he will have by promiſary notes, and the loſs 
he will have from ſelling his yarn and webs cheaper 

in the linen market, and his other goods cheaper in 


Belfaſt, 
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Belfaſt, provided he ſells them there, and if he doth 
not think fit to do ſo, the expence and tiouble he 
muſt be at in carrying them to other places, I ſay 
ler him ballance all theſe loſſes with the ting advan- 
tage of buying ſome of his neceſſaries a little cheaper 
for a year or two, and he will then be a better judge 
whether he is 10 gain or loſe by the countenancing ot 
this Bank, Will be not by feeling effects now point- 
ed out, have reaſon to blame himſelf for not looking 
into them in proper time? And will not this reflexi- 
on tend to raiſe a warm indignation againſt thoſe who 
have been the inſtruments of his ſuffering ? 


Wuicu by the bye is perhaps a thing not to be 
intirely deſpiſed by the Bankers, for ſhould ſuch an 
indignation become general, they may come to feel ef- 
fects from it which they either think fit not to in- 
quire into, or chooſe to overlook in their preſent pro- 
ceedings. However backward plain honeſt people may 
be now to ſpend their time, or give themſelves the 
trouble of reaſoning about a thing which they think 
foreign to themſelves, and yet a matter in which 
their intereſt is nearly concerned; and however inatten- 
tive they may be to the conſequences which will fol- 
low from thence: yet when they come to feel them 
with /mart and ſuffering, this will rouſe them. But to 
purſue the thought further is the proper buſineſs of thoſe 
who are more nearly concerned, F 5 


Ir has been already ſhewn that if Hr GENTLE- 
MEN are allowed the ſingular privilege of being BoTH 
BaxKeRs AND MERCHANTS at the ſame time, this 
will enable them to extend their trade, to the ruin and 
7 downfal 
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downfal of the other merchants in BæLr As: nor is 
this the extent of that anreaſonable power people are 
unwarrily inveſting them with. They may alſo en- 
groſs the linen buſineſs to themſelves. And by at- 
tendance, agency or commiſſion buy up the greater part 
of the cloths that are to be ſold in our noted markets. 
In taking this ſtep, they will have the ſame advantage 
over the linen drapers they were formerly ſhewn to 
have over the merchants ; namely, the benefit of trade- 
ing on money for which they are to pay no intereſt. 
Whether theſe gentlemen will think it prudent to 
exert their power in this ſhape is altogether uncer- 
zain. But certain I am, that it is not prudent to en- 
truſt any trading company with ſuch a power, eſpeci- 
ally as one of them deals largely already in the linen 
buſineſs, is ſenſible of its value, and rir to conduct ſuch 
an undertaking. | 


Tn Bankers too by lending money on mortgages 
will become intimately acquainted with mortgagers a- 
fairs, and will have the beſt opportunity of knowing 
when lands are to be fold: and will have the prefer- 
ence in the ſale of them, on account of their being 
before concerned, and that they can afford to give 
more than any other purchaſer. Others in their com- 
putation muſt ſer ſome rate of intereſt on the money 


They are to advance; but the Bankers will not be 


under this neceſſity, they will have all that money 
which has been Jodged with them, and all that mo- 
ney for which their Totes are paſſing in the country 
intereſt free; and can therefore afford, ſhould a com- 
petition happen, to out-bid others, and defeat their ri- 
vals without any '7oſ5 to themſelves, Let * 
7% W 
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who incline to purchaſe, conſider this in time before 
they contribute to eftabliſh 4 power defiruttive of their 
own advantage, ana ſuited io diſappoint their Views, 


Tree is another thing relating to this Bank that 
ought not perhaps to be paſſed without examination. 
War SECURITY Will they have who either Jadge 
money, accept Banknotes, or in any way give the Bank 
credit ? Will the gentlemen concerned ſubject their 
whole fortunes to the payment of Bank-debts. This 
perhaps will not be thought reaſonable, becauſe there 
is fuch a diſparity of fortune among them, beſide mer- 
chants do not uſually chooſe ro embark all on the ſame 
bottom. What then is their capital to conſiſt of ? 
And what limitations do they bind themſelves ta ob- 
ſerve in relation to it? It the extent of credit given 
to the Bank exceeds its capital, muſt there not be a 
proportionable want of ſecurity to the creditors ? For 
inſtance, ſuppoſe the Bankers offer fifty thoufand 
pound ſecurity, and they receive Jodgements, and iſſue 
notes to the amount of one bundred thouſand pounds, 
is not the one half of this ſum left unſecured ? ſo 
that the creditors would in this caſe have only ſecuri- 
ty for one half of the money. There is there- 
fore a neceſſity of refirifting, one would think, the 
value or amount of their notes to the fund that is 
made ſubjeft to the payment of them; otherwiſe 
the creditors will not have their money ſecured. Now, 
will the Bankers oblige themſolvcs in a legal way 
to obſerve at all times this reſtriction, and never ſuf- 
fer the extent of Bank-credit to exceed the flock that 
is deſtined to ſupport it? If they do not, the publick 
will be left unſecured, _ the Bank-managers left 


to 
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to their own diſcretion. Muſt not ſuch an unbound- 
ed liberty be dangerous? May they not iſſue notes to five 
times the value of their capital? I his may be thought 
to be extravagantly ſuppoſed, but for what reaſon, 
when they ſer no bounds to themſelves, and: it is 
maniteſtly their intereſt ro pay out as much in notes 
ar they can? What ſuppoſe the Bankers among them- 
ſelves fix upon, and even publiſh ſuch regulations for 
their conduct as may be judged reaſonable, will they 
bind themſelves by lam to oblerve theſe regulations? 


If they do not, it will not be a legal ſecurity, for 


theſe rules of theirs will not have the force of a law. 
And whenever a man truſts his fortune, or any con- 
ſiderable part ot it in the hands of another, whate- 
ver good opinion he may have of the perſon's integ- 


dent reaſons chooſe to have a legal ſecurity, 


The ſcope of what has been advanced is to make 
it appear that this Bank-/cbeme hath a tendency to 
enrich the Bankers at the expence of the country : and 
if nounlucky accidents intervene, this would doubt- 
leſs be the caſe, But it often happens in the caurſe 
of things, ſuch is the uncertainty of human affairs, 
that a variety of accidents conſpire, not only to hin- 
der the acquiſition of a fortune where the proſpect 
is promiſing, bur to deſtroy a large fortune here it is 
already acquired, How many men ina proſperous thriv- 
ing way, and in tip top circumſtances, have within 
the compals of a little time been reduced to a very 
low condition ? Merchants eſpecially, whoſe ſubſtance 


is often expoſed to the dangers of th/e a have ex- 


perienced ſudden and unexpected calamities of this na- 
ture. | Suppoſe 


rity, honour and ſubſtance, yet be will for many pru- 
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Suppoſe then, notwithſtanding the fair proſpect our 
Bankers have of acquiring an immenſe fortune, and 
not withſtanding the acquiſitions that may have been 
made by them, yet that a train of misfortunes obliges 
them to ſhut. up and flop payment; | ſav, ſuppoſin 
this caſe to happen, . which is no impoſſible Cole. 
tion, ſince we know that greater Banks have fail- 
ed, * muſt it not in a great meaſure ruin the coun- 
try? Let any one point to himſelt the ſcenes of con- 
fuſion, difireſs and miſery that would be thence occa- 
fioned throughout the NorTH in general, and par- 
ticularly in the counties of Down and ANTRIM. 


Ueon the whole, the countenancing of this Bank- 
ſcheme, is, | am convinced, inconſiſtent with the re- 
gard which every good man ought to have for his 
country. Whatever light we I it in, it is viſi- 
bly attended with ſuch conſequences as ought to raiſe 
our averſion. It will diſcourage trade and trading peo- 
ple in general, oecaſion trouble, confuſion and loſs 10 
the country, and hurt to our linen manufacture. To in- 
courage it on the fooring the gentlemen ſer out on, 
I mean that of their being both Baxkers and mer- 
chants at the ſame time, is contributing to efabliſh 
4 power which will be againſt the intereſt of all thoſe 
who deal in exchange, ſubverſive of a free trade, and 
particularly injurious to the merchants in BELFA>T, 

D 2 formidable 


* Burton's Bank was always look'd upon as undeniable ſecu. 
rity ; it failed 15 years ago, and yet the accounts are not ſettled, 
nor perhaps ever will. 
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formidable in more reſpects than one to the linen drapers, 
and vexatious and diſappoiming to them 4vbd intend 10 
purchaſe. 
STRANGE ! that people ſhould contribute to efta- 


bliſh a power ſo evidently fitted for the defiruftion of 
their intertſt. It puts me in mind of the ſwarm in 


the fable, whom the wood unwarily complimented 


with a belve to his harchet; but as ſoon as he got it fit- 
ted, he fell luſtily to the cutting down of all befort him, 
and ceaſed not to ſpread havoct and deſolation where- 
ever be came. I am afraid, fir, I have wearied you 
by the length of this letter, but to apologize for 
it now, would only make it longer; your candour 
I depend on for any flips that may have been made 
either in ſentiment or expreſſion. F it is gudged 
uſeful for promoting publick good, you are at liberty to 
make that uſe of it, I am with affection and reſpect, 


Your obedient, 


humble Servant. 


H. M. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


therein taken notice of the accidents that 
Bank-Notes are more liable to than current 
money, yet as what has been ſaid on that 
article, and indeed throughout the whole, can 
be deemed nothing elſe but flight hints for more 
extenſive reaſonings, and as the ſubje& deſerves ro 
be ſeriouſly weighed, and purſued through its remot- 
eſt conſequences, by every one who wiſhes well to 
the North of Ireland, I ſhall juſt beg your patience 


till I mention two or three facts very uſeful to be 
conſidered by us. 


1. A PERSON has been lately detected in Dublin, 
ſo compleat in the knack of counterfeiting caſh-notes, 
that he deceived even the Bankers themſelves. He did 
the thing with ſo much fraudulent dexterity, that a 
runner to one of the Banks received his counterfeit 
note, The caſhier, when it came to his hand, made 
no ſcruple about ir. He paſſed it. It afterwards 
went through ſeveral hands, till at laſt it was diſco» 
vered at the cuſtom-houſe, where an honeſt mer- 
chant tendered it in payment of duties. The author 
of this villany has been apprehended, brought to tri- 
al, and found guilty : but what puniſhment will be 

| inflicte g 


| * H O' ] had concluded this Letter, and have 
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; ' nf fact is recent, and well known; and other frauds of 
| the like nature are become frequent in Dublin, and 
the parts adjacent, 


2 ANOTHER thi ng that happened lately in Dub- 
u is alſo notorious, und the conſequence of it dole- 
| ful to the unhappy ſufferer. An eminent dealer in 

„ the linen buſinels, to his great misfortune, dealt alſo 
br largely in Bank-notes. His uſual method was to keep 
. - - - the bulk of his money, if it can be called by that 
4M name, in the paper-way, or inſtead of current caſh 
>< to make uſe of Bank-notes: which in the iſſue prov- 
ed fatal to him. For the poor gentleman's houſe and 


* His loſs at this juncture in Banł - notes, amounted, we 
axe told, to ſeveral thouſands, For which the Bankers 
g Ec do not thinkthemſelves bound to make him reſticution, 
. ſince his books of account were at the fame time un- 


IV A or dates of his conſumed notes. Some money he had 
EB:  -alſoat the ſame time, which was found in the ruins, 


= Bank-notes were of no avail, An undeniable inſtance 
1 ol the difference there is between having a man's ſub- 
Kince in ready caſh or in bits of paper. 


3. Ir is well known, that at preſent in Dublin, 
both dealers and tradeſmen are ſo terrified by the 
power and influence of the Bankers, that they dare 
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way of trade; but are forced to employ ſtran- 


inflicted on him, time only muſt diſcover. The 


office were by an accidental fire reduced to aſhes. 


fuortunately burnt, and he cannot fix the numbers, ſume, 


ddl nd was of ſervice to him, when the aſhes of his 


either go themſelves, nor ſend their apprentices to 
Banks, to demand caſh for the notes they receive 
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gers for this purpoſe, leſt by an open application they 

ould diſoblige the Bankers, and hereby furniſh a pie- 
rence for ſuture reſentment, and oppreſſive meaſures. 


— 
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Now theſe, fir, are plain facts, and the occafion of 
them eaſily apprehended. The meaneſt capacity can 
| ſcarce be at a loſs to ſee that they are owing to the 
eſtabliſnment of Banks in Dublin, and the currency 
that Bankers notes have obtained there, And pray 
what: ſecurity have we againſt the like accidenis, in 
caſe a Bank is eſtabliſhed in Belfaſt ? With 1clpett 
to the trouble and loſſes ariſing from forged notes, 
can it be ſaid, that 'we- are more accute ard obſcr- 
vant in this country, than the people of Dublin are ? 
Since they have been impoſed upon in this way, 
can we think of eſcaping without inſtances of the 
lame kind among us? Can any of us pretend to bt 
better acquainted with the gentlemens hands who 
are ſetting up for Bankers here, or with the hands 
of their clerks, than the Bankers in Dublin were with © 
the hands by which their own notes weie ſigned? 
And even ſuppoſing that our more eminent mei- 
chants and dealers thould be aware of, and cſcape 
this nooſe, yet muſt it not wound the heart of e- 
very man, who wiſhes well to his country, to re flect 
on the loſſes which unwary and illiterate people may 
thence ſuſtain, through whoſe hands, at fairs ad 
markets, many of the ſmaller Bank-nutes muſt pals, 
provided they have once obtained a currency in the. 
place? Ar preſent the molt ignorant and illiterate a- 
mong us, have from frequent uſe and obſervation, - 
a tolerable notion of our current moncy ; but - N 
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how ſhall they be able to diſtinguiſh between a real 
Bank · note and one that is forged 7 Fs 
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Wirn regard to accidents from fire, &c. are 
we not as liable in the North as people are in a- 
ny other part of the kingdom? Will our Bankers 
inſure their notes from all ſuch: inſtances of peril 
and deſtruction as money can paſs through with 
ſafety ? It they are unwilling to do this, it muſt 
be very unreaſonable of them to deſire us to take their 
notes inſtead of money. 


And doth noc the laſt fat I mentioned in the 
plaigeſt manner, caution us to beware of Bank-ty- 
ram,? Will any pity us, if we are fo fooliſhly ob- 
ſtinste, as not to take warning by the ſufferings 
of,gthers ? How much wiſer will it be to appear 
bel in defence of our liberty, when it may be 

elerved, than by a ſneaking cowardice, ſuffer it 
to be wreſted from us, and lament it when it is 


2 gone? 


